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exports fell to the pre-1914 level. Small wonder, then,
that agricultural, industrial, and national production
fell off almost to the same level. But if foreign markets
were closed against Canada's goods, especially markets
in Europe, Asia and South America, there still re-
mained the countries of the British Empire. These
countries, whether Dominions or colonies, were not and
could not be, foreign to one another. An identical
heritage, similar institutions, and, indeed, a kind of
common patriotism, compound of sentiment and self-
interest, formed solid bonds especially when storm
clouds appeared. The time could not have been better
chosen to tie these bonds more closely, by an increase
in exchanges of merchandise within the Empire, for the
United Kingdom, after having been for more than a
century the stronghold of free trade, was becoming,
once more, strongly protectionist. There was, then, no
obstacle in the way of Britain accepting on her own
account the principle of preferential tariffs as the rule
for commercial relations among the British nations and
with it the principle of reciprocal concessions. London
had never before been willing to agree to these for fear
of losing her world markets. In 1930 there even was
a Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. R. B. Bennett, to sug-
gest the formation of an imperial customs union. But
London was opposed to that plan both then and in
1932 when the Ottawa Agreements came into being.
These Agreements established for a time at least the
economic security of the Third Empire. It did not
seem to matter greatly that the United States might
view these Agreements with disfavour; for Canada, the
British Dominion which had most to lose in displeasing
the United States, since half of its external trade was